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Thoughts on Being a Member of the HNC 


by Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

Every Thanksgiving iny parents ask 
the people around our dinner table what 
they are thankfii 1 for, and serious thought¬ 
ful answers are expected. This year I am 
going to give my thanks to you, the mem¬ 
bers of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 

I value the Club for the kind of people 
itdraws and theextremely useful projects 
that those people coordinate. HNC mem¬ 
bers are generally called “environmen¬ 
tal ists ” but that label does little to explain 
what makes us join and work for the HNC 
as hard as we do. I’m talking about good 
attitudes. 

The HNC interests people who care 
about more than themselves and the unin¬ 
teresting dollarvalueof everything. I trust 
the HNC family that I’ve come to know 
over the last 10 years because they be- 
lieve in a better way of living than the 
status quo, as I do. 

I am basically a happy person, but 
lately I have been troubled about the rapid 
pace of “progress” or what I consider 
“senselessness” in Hamilton-Went- 
worth. 

Example #1: It seems to me that some 
Hamilton city planners think it perfectly 


acceptable to build houses on every avail¬ 
able inch of the Niagara Escarpment. I 
wrote a letter and attended a meeting 
concerning a property on the escarpment 
that is (or was) owned by the City of 
Hamilton. The meeting was arranged to 
“address the concerns of the public” 
over a proposal to build houses on this 
property. 

Before and during the meeting, both 
the environmental consultant and the City 
planners agreed with me that develop¬ 
ment inevitably wins over leaving land 
areas natural. They agreed that we cannot 
go on if we want to live in a clean, 
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attractive, 1 ivable city, and if we want our 
children to have the same. I stated more 
than ten good reasons why that piece of 
land should be preserved in a natural state 
but the obvious intent of the planners was 
not to “alleviate my concerns” but to 
conv ince me that their plan to bu i Id houses 
was the only option. 

Example #2: The Regional govern¬ 
ment found pride in their ability to sell off 
the failing Hamilton Airport, and then 
allow the purchasing company to run a 
night courier business. No serious con¬ 
cern was expressed for the hundreds and 
thousands of residents now trying to live 
under thunderous fl ight paths, which con¬ 
tinue to expand despite public resistance. 

The two managers of Tradeport In¬ 
ternational (who operate the airport now) 
and our Regional Chairman made it very 
clear to me that they don’t care much 
about the noise issue because the busi¬ 
ness is progressive for the Region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. The Region also 
agreed to waive environmental assess¬ 
ments on any airport expansions. So the 
impact on the wildlife, wetlands and other 
ecosystems on land owned by Tradeport 
International will never be known. In the 
end, both people and the environment 
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continue to suffer from poor decisions. 

In Hamilton this is a non-issue be¬ 
cause Hamilton is affected the least by the 
tortuous night noise (as many as40 flights 
per night, spare no weekend or holiday). 
Yes, this overnight service created some 
jobs, but shouldn’t we be creating the 
kind of jobs we can live with both now 
and in the longer term (or at least build 
airports in places that are not allowed for 
residential development)? In any case, 
this was extremely poor planning. 

Here are several examples from 
Ancaster that I find disturbing as well. 

#3 The leaky dump in Ancaster that 
the council denied for so long, and the 
poor fighting man who’s pond was pol¬ 
luted by it. 

U4 The nature term “meadow” be¬ 
ing used to describe the “Meadowlands 
of Ancaster” box stores development. 
“Pavementlands” would have been more 
appropriate since the meadows (and their 
rare plant species) were cleared to make 
room for “progress”. 

#5 The pet food box store owner of 
“PetSmart” who refused to post infor¬ 
mation from a local “Alternatives to 
Pesticides” group warning pet owners 
about the hazards of pesticides to their 
animals. 

#6 Zelirs taking over the County Fair 
Plaza with no respect for the established 
small businesses there (which I person¬ 
ally preferred). Why is “bigger” being 
incorrectly used as a synonym for “bet¬ 
ter” in 1997?One big Fortinos will never 
replace the multi-service collection of 
small friendly stores that were evicted 
from this plaza. 

Ofcourse there are lots of good things 


that happened over the past couple of 
years too, but these examples were de¬ 
scribed because these are the reasons why 
I feel that staying an active member of the 
HNC is so important. Thank goodness 
that the HNC is here to help balance the 
score with excellent natural rehabilita¬ 
tion and public education projects. 

When I attend FINC meetings, I find 
people who feel the same way and have 
enlightened and flexible attitudes about 
our future. Action is taken by people who 
aim to make honourable positive changes, 
and this is what makes the HNC special. 

The HNC is an oasis of sanity that 
contributes more to maintainingour qual¬ 
ity of living in Hamilton-Wentworth than 
any other organization or government 
body that I am familiar with. 

Then there are people who belive 
that “progress”, as it were, cannot be 
changed and maybe should not be. Can 
we really control what will happen in the 
long term with such rapid population 
growth? Well, I still believe that we should 
learn lessons from our past experiences 
and for this reason, I believe that the more 
people who join the HNC the better the 
Region will be in the future (near or far). 

So thank you to the HNC for making 
me feel at home in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
Let’s all make a New Year’s resolution to 
find new members for the Club in 1998. 
My parents are joining this month - it is 
my Christmas present to them and they 
are very happy to become part of oil r large 
diverse family. !§ 


LOST 

A signed copy of the Butterflies of 
Algonquin was misplaced at the last 
membership meeting. If found, the book 
should go to the membership table. 


There’s an insert 
in my Wood Dock! 

Please take the time to read over the 
double-sided loose-leaf insert in this 
month’s Wood Duck. Your Program 
Director and Executive Members would 
like your opinion on two important mat¬ 
ters: topics and speakers for our HNC 
Monthly Meetings, and the proposed 
change of venue for the Meetings. We 
would like to ensure that all Club mem¬ 
bers’ views and ideas are taken into con¬ 
sideration when planning future HNC 
events, so please fill out the forms and 
either hand them in to the Membership 
Table at the January Month ly Meeting, or 
mail them to the Club address (provided 
on the insert). 

Thank you for your input!, 


Peregrine Committee 
Established 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is 
settingupaPeregrineCommittee in prepa¬ 
ration forFalconWatch ’98. Ifyou would 
like to be involved, or have suggestions, 
issues or concerns you would like to 
voice, please call Brian Burgon at 648- 
6153 or Nadine Litwin at 905-938-5105. 

You can also e-mail Nadine at 
nlitwin@freenet.npiec.on.ca. 

One unhatched peregrine falcon egg 
was recovered from London, Ontario, 
and analysed for DDT and PCBs. Both 
counts were reported to be very low. 
DDE, a DDT residue, was measured at 
about 2 parts per million (ppm), com¬ 
pared to 12 ppm, the “effect level”, and 
15 ppm at which we see egg mortality. HI 
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Prothonotary Warbler Recovery 


by Don Wills 

The unique Carolinian deciduous 
forest that runs along the north shore of 
Lake Erie is home to some of the rarest 
and most beautiful birds in Canada. One 
which nests in wooded swamps is the 
Prothonotary warbler. This cavity nest¬ 
ing warbler is named for its brilliant 
golden yellow head and neck which is the 
same colour as the hoods worn by 
prothonotaries or chief clerks of certain 
courts. When seen closeup, the golden 
neck is complimented with a blueish- 
gray back and wings and a medium gray 
underbelly. Females are slightly plainer 
but still posses the brilliant golden head 
set off with black beak and eyes. 

Sadly, Prothonotary Warblers have 
now been classified as a critically endan¬ 
gered species in Canada. Populations have 
crashed in the lastdecadeovertheirentire 
North American territory. Because this 
warbler requires a specific nesting area 
usually in wooded swamps, lack of habi¬ 
tat is the number one cause for its reduc¬ 
tion. However, by being a cavity nesting 
bird, extreme competition for nest cavi¬ 
ties by wrens and Tree Swallows as well 
as Cowbird parasitism are also major 
factors in the decline. 

Long Point Bird Observatory devel¬ 
oped a nestbox program for spring 1997. 
Their idea was to set out proper nestboxes 
in Prothonotary Warbler historic breed¬ 
ing areas. Hopefully some of the remain¬ 
ing pairs would use these safe nestboxes 
and begin to rebuild the population. 

In April 1997,1 was able to set up a 
nestbox experiment in one of these his¬ 
toric breeding areas. Four completely 
different nest boxes mounted on steel 


posts were placed approximately three 
feet above water. Two boxes were mini¬ 
ature versions of my wooden bluebird 
boxes, one was made from a natural 
cavity and one was made from 4" PVC 
plastic pipe. All were painted camouflage 
and placed as a group in the swamp away 
from logs or overhanging branches. 

Male prothonotary warblers arrive in 
the nesting area by mid-May to find nest 
cavities and establish territory. Males add 
moss to nests and usually make many 
dummy nests. When females arrive, some¬ 
times weeks later, they pick the appropri¬ 
ate nestbox or cavity and finish the nest. 
Males are more attracted to the area if 
nestboxes are placed in groups. 

My first check ofthe site was on June 
6. The two wooden and natural cavity 
boxes were unused but when I reached 
the PVC box, I quickly learned how loud 
these golden headed beauties can screech! 
Both adults blasted me as soon as I checked 
the nest. 

Prothonotary females make a nest of 
moss and dry leaves, building it to a level 
j ust under the entrance hole. This enables 
the female to watch outthe opening while 
incubating eggs. 

This box made from four inch PVC 
plastic pipe had an oval 1-3/8" opening, 
while all the others had a 1-3/8" round 
hole. The nest contained eight eggs and 
cou Id be seen clearly through the open ing 
with a flashlight. On further inspection 
with the top removed, four of the eggs 
were slightly larger with brown specks 
instead of the warbler’s characteristic 
mahogany brown splotches. A small fe¬ 
male cowbird had squeezed through this 


enlarged oval opening and if the box had 
not been monitored, the warblers’ nest¬ 
ing season would have been lost. 

As it turned out, three fledged 
Prothonotaries left this box, and two days 
later this same pair of adults started a new 
nest in the next adjacent box. This nestbox 
produced four fledgl ings and had no prob¬ 
lems with predators or cowbirds. This 
rare double brood produced seven fledg¬ 
lings and was monitored weekly from 
June 6 until July 27. 

It was the earliest nesting pair found 
in Ontario in 1997, as the late cold spring 
kept many females from arriving on the 
nesting areas until late June. Overall, the 
total population of Prothonotary War¬ 
blers in Canada was approximately 35 
birds with nestboxes attracting over half 
the existing pairs. Natural cavities were 
still used but without proper monitoring, 
cowbird parasitismremainsamajorthreat. 

Although this initial experimental 
nestbox program was quite successful, it 
will take many years of careful field work 
to insure a healthy population. Monitored 
nextbox trails saved the Eastern Bluebird 
and provide needed housing fortree swal¬ 
lows and purple martins. However, pur¬ 
ple martins are now completely dependent 
on these artificial homes and bluebirds 
seldom use natural cavities when 
nestboxes are available. 

Prothonotary Warbler populations 
will never be large and there is a danger of 
over saturation of nestboxes causing them 
also to become dependent. Therefore a 
healthy mix of nestboxes and safe natural 
cavities might ensure the future of this 
fantastic warbler. ||j 
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December Meeting Focuses on the Butterflies of Ontario 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Our December meeting 
speaker was Dr. Gard Otis, from 
Guelph University, on the topic of 
Butterflies of Ontario. Early in his 
life, Dr. Otis had a keen interest in 
ornithology butthis changed atage 
21 when he visited Panama and 
developed a passion for insects. He 
studied butterflies in Costa Rica 
butthen switched his focus to honey 
bees, specifically, the South Ameri¬ 
can Killer Bee. Many butterfly 
guidebooks provide basic information 
about the butterflies of Ontario such as 
photographs, range maps and host plants. 
In order to provide people with more 
complete information, Dr. Otis wrote a 
bookletentilled“Butterfliesof Algonquin 
Park”. 

Butterflies are insects, classified as 
Lepidoptera, meaning ’scaled wings’. 
There are two main groups; those with 
clubbed antennae (the true butterfly) and 
those with hooked antennae (skippers). 
All are day flying in Ontario. Butterfly 
wings are covered with scales which 
smooth them, making them more aerody¬ 
namic. There are no blue butterflies. The 
colour blue is strictly structural, there is 
no blue pigment involved. Light is gath¬ 
ered by the scales but only the blue wave¬ 
length is reflected back so that we see the 
butterfly as blue. 

Dr. Otis had many interesting things 
to tell us about butterflies, such as the fact 
that Mourning Cloaks are sap feeders 
while Commas dine on carrion and dung. 
Sap feeding is a necessary adaptation for 
MoumingCloaks because they overwinter 
as adults becoming active on warm, early 



spring days when nectar is unavailable. 
Many times butterflies can be seen at 
water seeps, ’puddling’. Those partici¬ 
pating in puddling are mostly males and 
the reason for their interest in this activity 
is to obtain sodium, which they pass on to 
the female during mating. 

We all know of the ability of some 
butterfly species to mimic the colour pat¬ 
terns ofother butterflies. The best known 
mimic is probably the Viceroy who takes 
on the appearance of the distasteful Mon¬ 
arch Butterfly in order to fool predators 
into thinking it is also a bitter meal. 
However, butterflies also mimic other 
species. Some caterpi 1 lars, through chemi¬ 
cal mimicry,attract ants. Glands secrete 
compounds that fool the ant into thinking 
the caterpillar is one of them. The ants 
tend the caterpillar, keeping parasites at 
bay. Larvae thus tended by ants do much 
better than those who are not afforded the 
same protection. Some caterpillars make 
noises by rubbing a comb-like structure 
on their heads to attract ants. The ants take 
it into the nest where the ungrateful cater¬ 
pillar proceeds to eat them, leaving the 
nest just before pupation. 


Finally, Dr. Otis addressed the 
issue of collecting versus watch¬ 
ing. Many people start out by col¬ 
lecting butterflies and go on to 
develop a lifelong interest in ento¬ 
mology. Unfortunately, their but¬ 
terfly collection often moulders 
into dust, the victim of neglect and 
carpet beetles. But, it is possible to 
learn a great deal about butterflies 
— their food sources, larval host 
plants and courtship behaviour - 
from watching them. His conclu¬ 
sion: while moderate collecting will not 
destroy a species, unless the collection is 
properly labelled and maintained, it is 
essentially valueless and the time might 
be betterspentobserving butterflies in the 
field and keeping detailed notes. 

Dr. Otis accompanied his talk with 
beautiful slides of the common and not- 
so-common butterflies of Ontario. His 
enthusiasm for butterllies and his exten¬ 
sive knowledge were inevidence through¬ 
out his presentation, much to the delight 
of his audience. He brought with him 
copies of his booklet “Butterflies of 
Algonquin Provincial Park” and sold 
them before and after the meeting, gener¬ 
ously donating the profits from the sale to 
the Club. Thank you, Dr. Otis. 

The booklet is composed of excel¬ 
lent photos with interesting, little-known 
facts about the butterflies inhabiting 
Algonquin Park. You can obtain acopy of 
the booklet at the Visitor Centre in 
Algonquin Park or by writing to: The 
Friends of Algonquin Park, Box 248, 
Whitney, ON KO J 2M0. The cost is $2.95. 

Next Month: Dan Stuckey does a 
“Cross Canada Nature Check-up”. §1| 
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Saving Hamilton’s Last Valley: The Time is Now for Red Hill 

by Brian McHattie, Conservation Director 


No don bt, you get the feel ing that you 
have been hearing about the ultimate 
demise of the last of Hamilton’s escarp¬ 
ment-fed streams, the Red Hill Creek for 
some time now. Well, the deadline for 
that unthinkable situation isfastapproach- 
ingandNOW is the time forall naturalists 
to act. The Region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth is planning to approve the 
budget for the Red Hill Creek Express¬ 
way in March, with construction sched¬ 
uled to begin later in 1998.1 don’t have to 
tell you that many of our best naturalists 
(and likely many future naturalists) first 
learned about nature in the beautiful Red 
Hill Valley. 

What can you do about it? Well, 
there’s a range of things: calling your 
alderman, M.P.P and M.P. and sharing 
your point of view, writing letters to the 
editor in the Spectator, or calling me or 
Don McLean to get involved with pro¬ 
tests and other actions. But, there is one 
very important thing that I would like to 
ask you to do right now, and it involves 
writing two letters to the federal govern¬ 
ment. If you don’t write another letter this 
year, write these ones! 

Red Hill Valley and the Federal 
Environmental Assessment Process 

As you may know, the Region re¬ 
ceived provincial approval for the ex¬ 
pressway in 1985 at a Consolidated Board 
hearing. That hearing was presided over 
by three hearing officers and the decision 
was 2-1 with the sole representative from 
the Environmental Assessment Board 
supplying a 100 page plus dissenting 
opinion. 


In 1997, the Region received an ex¬ 
emption from any additional provincial 
assessment. The current Impact Assess¬ 
ment process (see more on this below) 
and the Watershed Study are part of the 
work that was required by the Province in 
exchange for the exemption. 

Mlany people are not aware that a 
federal environmental assessment 
approval is also required for the Ex¬ 
pressway. Known as the Canadian Envi¬ 
ronmental Assessment Act (CEAA) the 
Act can be applied to projects using a 


number of different ‘triggers’. In the case 
of Red Hill, the Region requires a permit 
to destroy fish habitat and that triggers 
CEAA based on requirements in the Fish¬ 
eries Act, administered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Fisheries and Oceans. Another 
important federal law that applies is the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act admin¬ 
istered by the Department ofthe Environ¬ 
ment (Environment Canada). Other 
federal interests that may influence the 
Red Hill CEAA process are: the Hamil¬ 
ton Harbour Remedial Action Plan (RAP), 


Interchange Design Threatens Van Wagner’s Marsh 

In the late eighties, members ofthe Club’s Conservation Committee convinced 
consultants for the Ministry of Transportation (MOT) that putting the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway QEW interchange through the middle of Van Wagner’s Marsh was not 
a good idea. It seems now that the MOT and the Region have decided that the existing 
Burlington Street interchange must be moved to the west in order to jam in the Red 
Hill interchange adjacent to the existing Hwy 20 interchange (this also appears to be 
an attempt by the Ministiy to getBurlington StreetrebuiltusingRed Hill Expressway 
dollars). These plans include adding additional lanes to the QEW. 

In mid-December, I attended a meeting on behalf of the HNC to hear about the 
Region’s Impact Assessment and Design Process, and specifically about a new 
design for the Burlington Street interchange which had been developed without any 
public input whatsoever. Of the three options presented, one intersects Van 
Wagner’s Marsh and the others do damage to Hutch’s, Lakeland Pool and other 
Hamilton Beach landmarks. Additional lanes will require filling in part ofthe marsh. 
All three options are clearly unacceptable. The Club will be keeping track of the 
design details as they are made available. 

Many of us cannot imagine living in Hamilton without the Red Hill Creek Valley 
as a birding oasis in our own backyards. Throughout the HNC’s 78 year history, the 
Red Hill Valley has been a place for children to first learn about birdwatching, and 
then glow up with an appreciation of nature. It is our job as naturalists to make sure 
that a ecologically-improved Red Hill Creek Valley is here for our children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren to learn to about birds and other wildlife. To 
not reply to this threat to our wild friends’ home is to reject our vocations as 
naturalists. H 
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possible effects on the CN rail line, and 
effects on First Nations archeological 
sites. As yon know Club members have 
been very active over the years in the RAP 
process and in particular, preserving and 
enhancing Windermere Basin, the estu¬ 
ary of the Red Hill Creek, which will be 
adversely affected by the expressway. 

The CEAA process will begin soon, 
wh ich means that we have a key opportu- 
nity to influence the way in which it is 
implemented. The amount of public con¬ 
cern is one of the aspects that is taken into 
account by the federal government in 
deciding on the extent of their 
assessment.Thats where we come in! At 
this point, we would like you to write two 
letters: 

1) Honourable David Anderson, 
Minister of Fisheries and Oceans 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans, 
Minister’s Office, 200 Kent Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0E6 


By Brian Wylie 

Last autumn I wrote an article about 
a Red-eft movement we came across at 
Mount Nemo. This year we returned on 
October 29 to enjoy a late fall hike. We 
climbed up the trail from Walker’s Line 
along a tiny, spring-fed stream which 
emerges from the escarpment. 

Our family reached the base of the 
cliff face and we immediately spotted a 4 
cm long eft on the path. Although we 
found five more efts, our discovery of a 
herp movement had a ‘ ‘twist’ ’. This time, 
in the same 15 m section of the cliff face, 
we found: 32 Wood Frogs ( Ranct 
syhatica), five Spring Peepers ( Hyla 
crucifer), three Gray Tree Frogs ( Hyla 
versicolor) and three American Toads 


Tel 1 him that you are concerned about 
the environmental impact of the Express¬ 
way on the Valley and Hamilton Harbour 
in particular as it relates to the 24 species 
of fish that are known to use the creek. 
Tell him that the Fisheries Act triggers 
CEAA and that DFO should require a full 
Panel Hearing instead of just a cursory 
screening process. 

2) Honourable Christine Stewart, 
Minister of the Environment 
Environment Canada, 

Terrasses de la Chaudiere, 

10 Wellington St., 

Hull, Quebec K1A 0H3 

Tell her that both the Fisheries Act 
and the Migratory Birds Convention Act 
trigger CEAA. Tell her that you are con¬ 
cerned about the 47,000 trees that are 
slated to be cut down in the valley and 
effects on the use of the valley by birds 
during migration. The HNC’s Biological 


Inventory ofthe Red Hill Valley provides 
full documentationofhow migrating birds 
use the Valley. Since 1947, more than 
263 species have been recorded includ¬ 
ing many rare and out-of-range species. A 
large subset of these birds was seen in 
1995 during the spring and fall migration 
study with a total of 177 species recorded. 
This includes many waterbirds who use 
the provincially significant Red Hill 
Marshes/Van Wagner’s Pond wetland 
complex as a stop-over area during mi¬ 
gration. The marsh is threatened by the 
Burlington Street interchange re-design 
(see previous page). Ask her to ensure 
that a full Panel Hearing not just a 
screening is instituted. 

As always, carbon copy your M.P. It 
will be important to have our local M.P.s 
on side with our efforts. If you get a 
chance, call them afterwards to discuss 
your concerns about the Red Hill Valley 
Expressway in person, j^j 


Mount Nemo with a Twist 

(Bijo americanus). All of the frogs were 
docile and inactive and we moved many 
off the leaf litter on the trail. Checking the 
moss on the rock face revealed all of the 
toads, at heights up to 1.5 m. 

Observing the frogs under these con¬ 
ditions allowed us to get close-up views 
ofboth the dorsal and ventral surfaces, in- 
the-hand. The Wood Frogs ranged in 
colour from a pale beige to pinky-brown., 
all with their distinctive dark face mask. 
Twice I heard single “croak calls”ffom 
these Wood Frogs. The Gray Tree Frogs 
we found were camouflaged in the same 
grey hues as the nearby limestone. 

We decided not to search the areas 
off the trail since it was extremely diffi¬ 
cult to discern the frogs as they were 


partially buried in the leaves. 

The successful repeat of last year’s 
hike encouraged us to also recheck one of 
the caves. We entered the cave and imme- 
diately saw a large bat which reflected 
silver)' fur in our flashlight beam before 
disappearing into a deeper section in the 
rocks; a probable Hoary Bat. A dead 
Common Snipe greeted us instead of last 
year’s frog on the cave floor; another 
“twist”. 

On our return, a Garter Snake crossed 
our path, no doubttaking advantage of the 
smorgasborg of slow moving dinners. I 
would encourage more naturalists to in¬ 
vestigate this and other sections of the 
escarpment in orderto broaden our know I- 
edge of this important natural feature. j§! 
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Maintaining Ontario’s “Lands For Life” 


by Glenn Barrett 

One would think that designing new 
government policies regulating 46 mil¬ 
lion hectares of crown lands in central 
and northern Ontario, an area the size of 
the Yukon Territory, wou Id be something 
the Ontario government would want all 
the citizens of Ontario to be involved in. 
Not true !! 

On November 6, 1997,1 attended a 
“Lands For Life” meeting in London on 
behalf ofthe Ham i lton Naturalists ’Club. 
This was one of only four meetings to be 
held in southern Ontario. 

“Lands For Life” is a land use plan¬ 
ning process developed by the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources to deter¬ 
mine the allocation of nearly half of On¬ 
tario’s public landsto uses such as forestry, 
mining, tourism and natural heritage pro¬ 
tection. 

While meetings were held in north¬ 
ern and central Ontario comm unities, none 
were scheduled for southern Ontario un¬ 
til environmental groups pushed for these 
four meetings to ensure that the majority 
of Ontario’s population would be given 
an opportunity to have their say on the 
fate of Ontario’s public lands. 

At the London meeting there were a 
number of different naturalist clubs rep¬ 
resented in the audience (FINC, Norfolk 
Field Naturalists, Mcllwraith Natural¬ 
ists’ Club) in addition to people from the 
surrounding communities, students from 
the University of Western Ontario, and 
individuals from a variety of other inter¬ 
est groups. 

Of the 27 speakers who presented 


The Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
fears that as much as 60 percent of 
Ontario's public forests may be han Jed 
over to the forest industry under a new 
designation — "primary forest 
management areas" — created under 
the province's Lands for Life land- use 
planning process. Equally disturbing is 
the possibility that future attempts to 
prevent logging on such designated land 
will require the province to compensate 
the forest industry — most likely by 
purchasing the land. 


material to the “Lands For Life” panel 
convened that day, 22 gave strong pro¬ 
conservation messages forthe representa¬ 
tives to take back to their respective Round 
Tables (the panel that day consisted of 
members from all three Regional Round 
Tables). 

The four southern Ontario meetings 
wrapped up one of the first stages of the 
“Lands For Life” public consultation 
process. The three individual Round Ta¬ 
bles now have to look back over the 
results ofthe public meetings and devise 
a set of land use options for their respec- 
tiveareas. The planstheycreatewillthen 
be showcased at public meetings to be 
held this winter or spring. 

Environmental organizations, includ- 
ingthe Federation of OntarioNaturalists 
(FON), World Wildlife Fund Canada, 
and the Wildlands League have devel¬ 
oped a common set of goals they would 
1 ike to see the Ontario government incor¬ 
porate into the guidelines and policies 


that result from “Lands For Life”. 

These goals were outlined in the 
Winter 1997 issue of the FON's Seasons 
magazine (also the source of the high¬ 
lighted quotation above): 

• Give communities greater benefits than 
they currently receive from their natu¬ 
ral resources. 

• Establish a system of land-use alloca¬ 
tion to develop greater commun ity and 
regional employment through diverse 
land use. 

• Provide community transition fund¬ 
ing to help communities and First Na¬ 
tions diversify their economies. 

• Include in protected areas the natural 
areas best representing a 11 of Ontario ’ s 
ecosystems, as well as other areas of 
conservation concern (such as old 
growth forests, wetlands, and roadless 
wilderness areas). 

• Protect 15%to20%ofeachecological 
site district for these values and for 
parks and recreation. 

• The public must maintain control of 
Ontario’s natural resources. 

To ensure that these lands indeed 
remain “Lands For Life” it is imperative 
that the Ontario government hear from all 
individuals concerned about the future of 
Ontario’s forests. 

I encourage all Club members to call 
the FON to receive a copy of their 
“Lands For Life” package (1-800-440- 
2366). The Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources can be contacted at their main 
office in Peterborough (705)755-2000, 
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The Lands for Life area occupies the vast 
central part of the province, about 45% of 
Ontario, excluding only the far north and the 
developed section of southern Ontario. It is 
divided into three regions: Boreal East, Boreal 
West and Great Lakes-St. Lawrence. 

and they also have an Internet ‘ ‘ Lands For 
Life” web site (http:// www.mnr. 
gov.on.ca/MNR/lfl/index.html). 


Club members should also get 
involved by being on the mailing lists 
and participating in the Regional 
Round Tables, which are open to the 
public. If we do not make our voices 
heard on this issue, not only will we 
lose a valuable opportunity to help 
preserve and protect vast areas of 
Ontario’s “Lands For Life” for fu¬ 
ture generations, but we risk losing 
huge tracts ofOntario’s wild northern 
lands to the logging and development 
interest groups. Address and contact 
information for the three round tables 
is given below. 

Boreal East Round Table 
P.O. Bag 3020, Hwy 101 East 
South Porcupine, Ontario PON 1 HO 
(705)235-1254 fax (705)235-1246 
email: 

bert@webmail.mnr.gov.on.ca 

Boreal West Round Table 
c/o Ministry of Natural Resources 
435 James Street South, Suite 221 
Thunder Bay, OntarioP7E 6S8 
(807)475-1251 fax (807)473-3023 
email: bwrt@webmail.mnr.gov.on.ca 


BARC Workshop: A Green or Grey Future? 


The Bay Area Restoration Council 
will be holding a community workshop 
entitled “Hamilton Harbour’s Eastern 
Entrance: A Green Or Grey Future?” on 
Saturday February 7, 1998 from 9:00 
am to 3:30 pm at the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters. This is a free public 
workshop to discuss the health of the 
Hamilton Harbour and its watershed 
with a special focus on issues pertaining 
to the eastern entrance to the Harbour 
such as the future of the Windermere 
Basin, Confederation Park, the Beach 
Strip and the Red Hill Valley. 


The goal of this workshop is two¬ 
fold. First, BARC hopes to communi¬ 
cate to the public what has been done 
and what is being planned for the Har¬ 
bour as a whole and for key areas in the 
east end of the Harbour. Secondly, this 
is an opportunity for citizens to voice 
their concerns and offer their opinions 
as to what should be done. 

Admission isfreeand you can bring 
your own lunch or pre-order a box- 
lunch for $5. For more information, 
contact BARC at 525-9140 ext. 27405. 


Great Lakes St. Lawrence Round Table 
c/o Ministry of Natural Resources 
300 Water Street, 4th floor 
Peterborough, OntarioK9J 3C7 
(705)755-3240 fax (705)755-3292 
email: glrt@webmail.mnr.gov.on.ca |^| 



http://monarch watch, org 

by Keith Dieroff 

When I was less than ten years old, I 
remember fishing from a boat covered in 
Monarch butterflies on Lake Erie. It was 
late September and we never caught any 
fish; we d id, however, enjoy being a smal 1 
island of refuge for migrating Monarch 
butterfl ies. For the past few summers, my 
wife and I have enjoyed collecting Mon¬ 
arch caterpillars and watching them turn 
into nature’s most fascinating migrants. 
More recently, I decided to look for an 
Internet site that could tell me more about 
Monarch butterflies. I found a site called 
Monarch Watch. 

Monarch Watch contains informa¬ 
tion about Monarch Biology, Migration, 
Rearing Monarchs, and much more. There 
is even a section called Canadian Re¬ 
ports. The information is brief and easy to 
read, and there are some great ideas for 
teachers and/or kids. I was interested to 
learn that monarch butterflies are now 
being tagged much like birds and other 
migratory animals. This page isdefinitely 
worth a visit if you are interested in 
butterflies or more importantly, butterfly 
conservation. Good surfing. fH 
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By Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded in HSA during 1997 to September 30: 272. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 

Observers: Alf Adaino (AA), Gerry Chappie (GCh), Barb Charlton (BC), Dave Copeland (DCo), Jim Cram (JC), Hugh Currie 
(HC), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Alec Dobson (AD), George Drought (GD), Sean Dugay (SD), Gavin Edmondstone 
(GE), Lois Evans (LE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Carl Hamann (CH), Bob Henry (BHe), Mark Jennings (MJ), John Keenleyside 
(JKe), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Bruce Mackenzie (BM), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), 
Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DMi), John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RP), Bill Read (BR), 
Carl Rothfels (CR), Dan Salisbury (DSa), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Bob Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Phill Walker 
(PW), Ken Walton (KW), Brian Wylie (BW), Wilf Yusek (WY), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [LZA] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [ NG ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [ WL] 


SEPTEMBER 1997 

Common Loon: Two on Lake Ontario off Van Wagners Beach [HW\ Sep 1 (RD,MM); one at Mountsberg C.A. [. HW/WL\ Sep 
14 (RD,BC); two at Woodland Cemetery [HW] Sep 27 (RD et al.). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds [AG] Sep 14 (KM); about 75 at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 14 (RD,BC); 
one juv. on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Sep 20 (KM); four at Green Mt Rd Quarry [ HW] Sep 28 (KM). 

Horned Grebe: Birds off Shoreacres [HL]\ 3 -Sep 1 (KM), 4 -Sep 7 (RD et al.), 6 -Sep 13 (KM); four off LaSalle Marina Sep 
13 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: The nesting pair and two juv. at Bronte Harbour [HL] Sep 1-30 (GE;m.obs.); 25 off Shoreacres Sep 1 and 
33 there Sep 13 (KM); one off Fruitland Rd [HW] Sep 22 (AA). 

Eared Grebe: One off Shoreacres Sep 1 * (KM). 

Double-crested Cormorant: About 2000 offN Shore of Harbour [HW] Sep 1 (RD,MM). 

Great Blue Heron: 21 at Dundas Marsh [HW] Sep 25 (MM,CR). 

Great Egret: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 3-6 (GD); one at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Sep 24 (BW), and at Dundas Marsh Sep 
25-on (MM,CR;m.obs.); three near African Lion Safari [HW] mid-Sep {fide GCh); one at Christie C.A. [HW] Sep 28 (RD,BC). 
Black-crowned Night-Heron: One ad. at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Sep 16 (RD); four at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD et al). 
Trumpeter Swan: One (untagged) at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] Sep 24 (RD) may have been a local escapee. 

Snow Goose: One at Spencer Smith Park [HL] Sep 20 F (KW). 

Wood Duck: Up to 13 at Middletown Marsh [HW] Sep 19-on (RD,BC); a max. of 150 at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (MS et al.). 
Green-winged Teal: 100 at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (MM,CR). 
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Northern Pintail: One at Tollgate Ponds \HW\ (KM) and one at NE Shore of Harbour [. HW\ (RE),MM) Sep 1. 

Blue-winged Teal: 25 at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 18 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: 135 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 16 (RD). 

Redhead: Six off LaSalle Marina Sep 20 (KM); eight off Lruitland Rd Sep 22 (AA); 30 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 28 (BW). 
Ring-necked Duck: One f. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 21 F (KM el al.); three at Windermere Basin [HW\ Sep 27 (RD et al.); one f. 
at Green Mt Rd Quarry Sep 28 (KM). 

Greater Scaup: One m. at Burlington Beach Canal [HL\ Sep 25 (RD); 26 at Van Wagners Beach Sep 26 (RD). 

Oldsquaw: One off Van Wagners Beach Sep 27 F (BW). 

White-winged Scoter: One ad. m. off Fifty Point C.A. [ HW/NG ] Sep 5 (RD) had summered; one off Shoreacres Sep 7 F (RD 
el a/.)', one m. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 16-on (RD;m.obs.). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 1 (KM,RD,MM). 

Bufflehead: One f. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 21 F (KM et al.). 

Common Merganser: Two off Van Wagners Beach Sep 20 F (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Three at Windermere Basin Sep 21 F (KM et al.)', 12 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 28 (BW). 

Turkey Vulture: 50 over Dundas [HW] Sep 21 (MS et al.). 

Osprey: One over Woodland Cemetery [HW\ Sep 3 (RD et al.)', one over Shell Park [HL] Sep 5 (MJ); one over Hendrie Valley 
\HL\ Sep 7 (RD,KM,WY); 24 over Dundas Sep 13-14 and nine there Sep 20-21 (MM); one over Middletown Marsh Sep 14 
(RD); two over Woodland Cemetery Sep 20 (RD,BC,KM). 

Bald Eagle: One imm. over Brock St, Dundas [HW\ Sep 1 F (BW); one imm. over Shell Park Sep 5 (MJ); 11 over Dundas Sep 
13-21 (MM,MS,DCo); one juv. at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 18 (RD); one over Middletown Marsh Sep 20 (RD). 

Northern Harrier: 17 over Dundas Sep 13-14 and 13 there Sep 20- 
21 (MM etal.). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: 158 over Dundas Sep 13-14 and 166 there Sep 20-21 (MM etal.). 

Cooper’s Hawk: 18 over Dundas Sep 13-14 and eight there Sep 20- 
21 (MM etal.). 

Northern Goshawk: Four over Woodland Cemetery/Clappison Comers [HW] Sep 14 F (MM,MS,DCo). 

Broad-winged Hawk: Birds over Dundas: 563 -Sep 13, 1811 -Sep 14, 88 -Sep 15, 161 -Sep 20, 1867 -Sep 21,64 -Sep 23, 2 - 
Sep 26 L (MM et ctl.); 360 over Mountsberg C.A. and 220 over Middletown Marsh Sep 14 (RD,BC). 

SWAI NSON’S HAWK: One ad. light moiph at Hwy 56 S of Binbrook [HW] Sep 14 F (JKe,DSa,AD); one (and possibly 
three) over Woodland Cemetery/Clappison Corners Sep 14 F (MS,MM,DCo). 

American Kestrel: 48 over Dundas Sep 13-14 and 51 there Sep 20- 
21 (MM etal.). 

Merlin: One wintering at Dundas Sep 3-on (MM); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 13 (RD,BC); four over Dundas Sep 13-14 
and four there Sep 20-21 (MM et al.); one at Baseline Rd, Grimsby [ NG ] Sep 14 (KM,RC); one at Clappison Corners Sep 18 
(AA); one at Windermere Basin Sep 28 (KM). 

Peregrine Falcon: One juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 6 (KM et al); two over High Level Bridge [HW] Sep 14 
(MM,MS,DCo); one at Ruthven, Cayuga [HN] Sep 16 (RL); three over Dundas Sep 21 (MM etal). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: Two f. at Woodland Cemetery Sep 21-22 (RD;JC). 

Virginia Rail: One juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (MS et al.). 

Common Moorhen: One juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (MS et al.). 

American Coot: Three at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 14 (RD,BC); seven off LaSalle Marina Sep 20 (RD,BC,KM); one at Dundas 
Marsh Sep 21 - 
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27 (RD etal.). 

Black-bellied Plover: One ad. at Binbrook C.A. [HW] Sep 1 (KM); five juv. at East End Hamilton Harbour [HW\ Sep 21 
(KM); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (MM,CR); two at Windermere Basin Sep 28 (BW). 

American Golden-Plover: Birds at Windermere Basin: 1 -Sep 1 (RD,MM), 5 -Sep 27 (RD et all), 7juv. -Sep 28 (KM;BW); 
birds at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 [HW]\ 75 -Sep 3 (RD), 40 -Sep 6 (DL,GL,CH), 17 -Sep 7 (BW,BHe), 29 -Sep 16 (BW); 38 at 
Hwy 5 E of Woodhill Rd [//ft 7 ] Sep 3 (RD); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 4 (RD); 50 at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 [HW] and 28 
at White Church & Ferris Rds [HW] Sep 6 (WY); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 24 (JO,RSt), and four there Sep 26 (AA); six at 
Binbrook C.A. Sep 26 (WY). 

Semipalmated Plover: Six at Tollgate Ponds Sep 7 (KM); three at Windermere Basin Sep 21 L (KM et ah). 

Greater Yellowlegs: 10 at Dundas Marsh Sep 21 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 20 at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (MM,CR); 28 at Valley Inn [HL] Sep 28 (BW). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Four juv. at Valley Inn Sep 20 (KM); one at Christie C.A. Sep 28 (RD,BC); two at Bronte Marsh [HL] 
Sep 29 L (MJ). 

Willet: One juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 1 (DMi), and at Tollgate Ponds Sep 3 L (BW). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One ad. at Windermere Basin Sep 7 L (KM). 

Whimbrel: Two at Windermere Basin Sep 1 L (fide HC). 

Fludsonian Godwit: One ad. at Dundas Marsh Sep 14F-30 (KM;m.obs.). 

Red Knot: One at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 1-3 (RD,MM;KM;BW); one juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 20 L (RD,BC,KM). 
Sanderling: Four at Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: Four at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 14 (RD,BC). 

Least Sandpiper: Six at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 14 (RD,BC); one juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 20 (KM,RD,BC). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: One ad. at Binbrook C.A. Sep 1 and one juv. there Sep 28 (KM); six at Dundas Marsh Sep 24-on 
(JO,RSt;MM,CR). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 6-7L (KM); one juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 7 L (BW,BHe). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 7 (KM); nine at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 14 (RD,BC); eight at Dundas 
Marsh Sep 25 (MM,CR). 

Dunlin: Two at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 14 F (RD,BC). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Two juv.,one 1st win. at Windermere Basin Sep 13 (KM); five juv. at Dundas Marsh (KM), and two juv. at 
Mountsberg C.A. (RD,BC) Sep 14; one 1st win. at Binbrook C.A. Sep 26-28L (WY;KM). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper: One juv. at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 9*-12 (BM,SM;m.obs.); one juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 13 
(KM), and one there Sep 20 L (JKe); one at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 Sep 16 (fide HC). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: 15 at Windermere Basin Sep 1 (RD,MM),and four juv. there Sep 7 L (KM). 

Long-billed Dowitcher: One ad. basic m. at Windermere Basin Sep 1-20 (KM et ah); one ad. basic at Dundas Marsh Sep 26- 

28 (AA;m.obs.). 

Wilson’s Phalarope: One juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 1 L (RD,MM). 

Red-necked Phalarope: One juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 26-28 (AA;RP,IS). 

Parasitic Jaeger: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 1 -Sep 1 * (RC et ah), 3 -Sep 7 (DG,BS), 1 -Sep 8 (RD); two off Shoreacres 
Sep 7 (RD et ah); five off PetroCanada Pier [HL] Sep 17 (RD). 

Jaeger species: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 2 -Sep 1 (RD,MM), 1 -Sep 8 (RD), 5 -Sep 20 (RD,BC,KM); one off Shoreacres 
Sep / (RD et ah); one off Fruitland Rd Sep 22 (AA); one off Fifty Point C.A. Sep 28 (KM). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 12 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 (RD). 

Sabine’s Gull: Birds (all juv.) off Van Wagners Beach: 5 -Sep 1 * (RD,MM et ah), 3 -Sep 3 (JO,RSt), 1 -Sep 7 (RD,I<M), 2 - 
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Sep 21 (DG,BS,PW). 

Caspian Tern: 38 at Dundas Marsh Sep 21 (RD); 45 at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 25 (RD), and 16 there Sep 28 (KM). 
Common Tern: 45 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 1 (RD,MM). 

Forster’s Tern: One juv. atNE Shore of Harbour Sep 28 L (KM). 

Common Nighthawk: 25 over Middletown Marsh Sep 1 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 L (MM). 

Chimney Swift: 20 at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One f. at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [//JT]Sep 23 L (DL,GL). 

Red-headed Woodpecker: One at Osier Dr, Dundas [HW] Sep 3 F (MM). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Valley Inn Sep 7 F (LE); seven at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 28 (BW). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: Six at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); 12 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 5 (RD), and one there Sep 30 
L (RD). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Bronte Harbour Sep 8 L (MJ). 

“Traill’s” Flycatcher: Six at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 5 L (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 18 L (RD). 

Eastern Phoebe: Four at Middletown Marsh Sep 3 (RD). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at High Level Bridge Sep 21 L (MM,MS). 

Eastern Kingbird: 11 at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 14 L (RD). 

Purple Martin: Three at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 14 L (KM). 

Tree Swallow: 50 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 12 (RD); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD et al.). 

Cliff Swallow: Four at Shell Park [ HL] Sep 5 L (MJ). 

Barn Swallow: 50 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 12 (RD); one at St. Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [HW] Sep 26 (MM); one at 
Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (MS); three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AG] Sep 28 (KM). 

Tufted Titmouse: A family group of five near Sager Rd & Hwy 5 [HW] Sep 27 (BR). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Valley Inn Sep 7 (RD,KM,WY), 

Brown Creeper: Three at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 F (RD et ah). 

Carolina Wren: One at Brock St, Dundas Sep 1 (BW). 

Winter Wren: One at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 18 F (RD); seven at Bronte Sep 29 (MJ). 

Sedge Wren: Two at Bronte Se p 8 L (MJ). 

Marsh Wren: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (MS). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 25 F (RD). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Two at Hendrie Valley Sep 21 F (KM et al.). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 F (RD,MM). 

Eastern Bluebird: Two at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 [HW] Sep 19 (RD,BC), 

Veery: One at Parkdale Ave N, Hamilton [HW] Sep 4 L (SD). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Burloak Woods [HL] Sep 8 F (MJ). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Sep 8 (MJ). 

Hermit Thrush: Two at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 30 F (RD). 

Wood Thrush: One imm. at Bingham Rd, Hamilton [//IT] Sep 28 L (KM). 

Brown Thrasher: I wo at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Sep 19 (RD,BC); two at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 25 (RD); two at 
Valley Inn Sep 28 (BW). 

American Pipit: One at Windermere Basin Sep 1 F (JO); three at Tollgate Ponds Sep 3 (JO,RSt); four at Van Wagners Beach 
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and 10 past CCIW [HL\ Sep 4 (RD); 11 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 5 (RD). 

Blue-headed Vireo: (formerly “Solitary Vireo”) One at Dundas Marsh Sep 17 F (BW), and two at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 
(RD el al); three at Middletown Marsh Sep 24 (RD). 

Warbling Vireo: One at Hendrie Valley Sep 21 L (KM et a!.). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Valley Inn Sep 7 (RD,KM,WY); two at Hendrie Valley Sep 21 (BW et a!.), and one there Sep 29 
L (AA); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD et al). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Seven at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (RD et al). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 30 (RD). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 25 F (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 30 (RD). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 18 L (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Four at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (RD et al.). 
Magnolia Warbler: 10 at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); 18 at Bronte Sep 4 (MJ); eight at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 5 
(RD). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 17 F (BW). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One m. at Fifty Point C.A. and one m. at Middletown Marsh Sep 5 (RD). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 15 at Dundas Marsh Sep 24 (BW); 20 at Christie C.A. Sep 28 (RD,BC). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Sep 2 F (MJ). 

Blackburnian Warbler: Five at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (RD et al). 

Pine Warbler: Up to four at Middletown Marsh Sep 3-8 (RD); one at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Sep 19 (RD,BC). 

Palm Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 17 F (BW); eight at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 30 (RD). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (RD et al.). 

Blackpoll Warbler: Five at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); one at Bronte Sep 29 L (MJ). 

Cerulean Warbler: One imm. f. at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 L (RD,MM). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (RD et al). 

American Redstart: Ten at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM). 

SWAtNSON’S WARBLER: One reported at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Sep 28 * (MM) is under review by OBRC. 
Ovenbird: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 4 (RD). 

Northern Waterthrush: Two at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 5 L (RD). 

Connecticut Warbler: One at Ruthven, Cayuga Sep 21 * (RL). 

Common Yellowthroat: Up to five at Middletown Marsh Sep 1-30 (RD,BC). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Hendrie Valley Sep 21 L (KM et al). 

Canada Warbler: Two at Hendrie Valley/Valley Inn Sep 7 L (RD,KM,WY). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 21 (RD); one at Christie C.A. Sep 28 L (RD,BC). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 24 L (RD). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Bronte Woods Sep 4 F (MJ); six at Middletown Marsh Sep 7-13 (RD,BC); one at Christie C.A. Sep 
28 (RD,BC). 

Chipping Sparrow: Three at Woodland Cemetery Sep 27 (RD et al.). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 1 -Sep 24 * (JO,RSt), 5 -Sep 27 (fide HC), 4 -Sep 28 (fide HC). 
Lincoln’s Sparrow: Two at Bronte Sep 8 F (MJ); four at Middletown Marsh Sep 16 (RD,BC). 

White-throated Sparrow: 10 at Middletown Marsh Sep 16 (RD,BC); 15 at Dundas Marsh Sep 21 (RD); 40 at Burlington 
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Beach Canal Sep 25 (RD); 30 at Christie C.A. Sep 28 (RD,BC). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. at Middletown Marsh Sep 17 F and four there Sep 26 (RD). 

Dark-eyed Junco: Six at Woodland Cemetery Sep 21 (RD). 

Bobolink: 50 over Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,MM); four at St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 13 (MM); one at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds Sep 14 L (KM). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 23 F (RD); 16 at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (MM.CR); five at Woodland Cem¬ 
etery Sep 27 (RD et al). 

Baltimore Oriole: Two m. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 7 (RD,KM). 

Purple Finch: Up to 12 at Middletown Marsh Sep 1-30 (RD,BC); two at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 5 (RD); one f. at Confederation 
Park \HW\ Sep 25 (DL,GL); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD et al.). 

Please send your bird records for October 1997 before January 8 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2-, Waterdown, 
Ontario, LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 


Out of the Past: A Longspur Invasion 

by Kevin McLaughlin 


This article first appeared in the 
March 1978 issue of the Wood Duck. 

On Thursday, January 26, 1978, the 
Hamilton area was buffeted by one of the 
most severe winter storms in this century. 
Around eight inches of snow, driven by 
winds of up to eighty miles perhour, were 
dumped on the City and surrounding 
area. Visibility at times was near zero and 
I’m sure the wind chill factor was far 
below that. 

The thought occurred to me that 
evening that perhaps this would produce 
a few interesting birds for our feeder. My 
dad, Bill, has been feeding birds nearly 
year round for the past number of years 
and has put a fair amount of time and 
money into it. However, it has been only 
within the last year or two that results 
have happened. In fact, since January 1 of 
this year, we have been fortunate to have 
had a solitary Northern Mockingbird and 
up to 30 Cedar Waxwings as welcome 
guests. These species were seen feeding 
on some of the fruit of multiflora rose 


bushes and hawthorns which surround 
our yard. 

In any event, my hopes for something 
worthwhile were realized the next morn¬ 
ing, Friday, January 27th, as I prepared to 
go to work. A pair of Prairie Homed 
Larks appeared below one of the three 
feeders in our yard and began eating some 
smal 1 seed .This was anew spec ies for our 
yard list, which now numbers over eighty 
species. 

I phoned home later from work at 
about 12:30 pm. My dad told me the list 
now included a pair of Cardinals, a male 
Cowbird, a male Junco, 10 Tree Spar¬ 
rows, 9 Horned Larks and 10 Snow Bun¬ 
tings. This now intrigued me. Here were 
two species of open country birds, the 
Homed Lark and the Snow Bunting, which 
because of a severe storm, were forced as 
a last resort to frequent a back yard in a 
highly urbanized area. What else might 
turn up I asked myself. 

Upon returning home from work that 


evening, my dad gave me his yard list for 
the day. In addition to the birds that I’ve 
already mentioned, he listed 4 Lapland 
Longspurs. With a mixture of disbelief, 
disgust and delight I tossed the card into 
the air. You’re kidding! I yelled. This was 
a bird that I have only seen on two occa¬ 
sions in my nearly five years of 
birdwatching. 

He descri bed them carfu I ly to me and 
was of the opinion that they were all 
females in rather nondescript plumage. 
He was, in fact, a little frustrated because 
none of the birds exactly fitted the illus¬ 
trations in the field guides. Needless to 
say, I had a little difficulty in getting to 
sleep that night. The very thought of 
being able to see, at a distance of only 
fifteen feet or so, this subtly attractive and 
comparatively scarce Arctic Sparrow 
excited me greatly. 

The next morning, Saturday, Janu¬ 
ary 28th, saw me rising just after 7 am to 
begin my watch, My dad relieved me 
while I had breakfast and around 8 am he 
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spotted a Longspur. I hurried to the back 
door window and saaw it, no doubt one of 
the dull looking females he had seen the 
day before. It wasn’t really dull to my 
eyes, however, as I was seeing my first 
Lapland Longspur in nearly two years, 
and right from my own back door win¬ 
dow. 

Th is bird eventual ly disappeared, but 
after a while, it was replaced by 5 
Longspurs, including one striking male 
in winter plumage. A group of 9 Snow 
Buntings appeared below the central 
feeder and began to feed on the seeds 
scattered about in the snow. They were 
quite skittish and soon took off. 

All through the morning we were 
entertained by 10 Tree Sparrows, includ¬ 
ing one very belligerent individual who 
saw fit to chase any bird, be it a House 
Sparrow, or another Tree Sparrow, from 
the feeder he had selected. A total of 8 
Prairie Horned Larks and one darker 
Northern Homed Lark also fed on the 
seeds in the snow covered yard. 

After noon, I was delighted to see the 
count of both Longspurs and Snow Bun¬ 
tings increase. At first, a group of 9 
Longspurs were present and then 13. At 
around 3 pm I nearly collapsed in amaze¬ 
ment as a big flock landed in the yard. 
Most appeared to be Longspurs! I ran a 
countontheLongspurswhich were tightly 
packed, feeding actively belowthe feeder. 
It was 36! 

I had earlier counted only 31 Snow 
Buntings. Generally, when Snow Bun¬ 
tings appear in weedy fields in our area 
there may be a few Longspurs mixed in, 
perhaps 5 to 10 Longspurs in a group of 
several hundred Snow Buntings. This 
disproportionate number shocked me. 


However, at around 4:30 pm the birds 
once again appeared in a tight bunch and 
fed in the snow. 

I noticed that there were around 50 
Snow Buntings. It was almost as if a 
heavily favoured NHL hockey team had 
nearly lost a game to a Junior “A’ ’ squad 
only to win in the dying seconds. 

When the birds were not in the yard, 
they were tamely perched on the roof of 
our house and some other houses in the 
neighbourhood. How out of place these 
barren country birds appeared as they 
perched on houses in the middle of a city, 
nowhere near their preferred habitat. How 
unusual it was to see so many Lapland 
Longspurs, more than I had heard of in the 
Hamilton area over the past four or five 
years. 

On Sunday, January 29th, Alf Epp 
was able to get the best look at Lapland 
Longspurs that he’s had in his twenty odd 
years of birding. 

Laterthat day a handsome male Com¬ 
mon Redpoll, with his bright pink breast, 
joined the group, but was soon chased by 
a House Sparrow. This was interesting, 
because the House Sparrows were unable 
to intimidate the Tree Sparrows, Honied 
Larks, Longspurs and Snow Buntings. 
They seemed to have been relegated to 
the bottom of the pecking order. At one 
time, a male Longspur took possession of 
one of the feeders and defiantly snapped 
his bi 11 at the two House Sparrows which 
landed in it. They wisely kept their dis¬ 
tance from the newcomer. 

It was also noted on Sunday that the 
number of Longspurs had swelled to 
around 40 or perhaps a few more. Seldom 
were the birds all present in view. Barry 
Cherriere arrived on Monday, January 


30th and spent several hours photograph¬ 
ing the birds. Other birders assembled at 
our back door window to get the closest 
looks they could ever imagine of both 
Longspurs and Snow Buntings. 

Wednesday, February 1st saw the 
count of both species grow even more. 
My dad made a careful estimation of the 
combined flock and the figure was an 
astounding 50 Longspurs and 60 Snow 
Buntings. As the weekend of February 4- 
5 approached, the number of the two 
species increased amazingly. 

Several members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club saw the birds on both 
Saturday and Sunday and the estimated 
flock was around 200 birds. Of these, it 
was generally agreed that 60 Lapland 
Longspurs was a reasonable and, if any¬ 
thing, a conservative total. 

As this article is being written, it is a 
snowy, windy, Sunday evening, Febru¬ 
ary 5th. The birds are still with us and, 
hopeful ly, w i 11 be for a 1 ittle wh ile yet. I’m 
not counting on it, however, as Snow 
Buntings and Longspurs have reputation 
of not coming to feeders except under 
very trying circumstances and leaving at 
the slightest improvement in the weather. 

Obviously the big storm of January 
26th had a lotto do with their delightfully 
unexpected appearance. I must hasten to 
point out in conclusion that I only deserve 
credit for counting and reporting these 
birds. It was the dedicated work of my 
father which attracted them in the first 
place, through making the yard attractive 
to the birds. It too, was he who first 
identified the Longspurs, although they 
were females in dull winter plumage and 
although he had never seen a Lapland 
Longspur before. 
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I will conclude, this essay with a more 
or less detailed description ofthe Lapland 
Longspur (Calcarins lapponicus), based 
largely on the observations made of the 
birds in our yard. Key field marks are 
highlighted. 

1. Slim, conical shaped, light coloured 
bill, 

2. Indistinct whitish line through the 
crown, bordered by blackish on the rest of 
the crown. 

3. Faint eye-ring. 

4. Buffy line over the eye. 

5. Brownish ear patch bordered by black 
lines. 

6. Black whisker mark on either side of 
the throat. 


7. Variable black smudge on the upper 
breast. 

8. Variable black streakings on the sides. 

9. Slight brownish wash bordering black 
streakings. 

10. Chestnut patch on the nape (much 
more pronounced in males). 

11. Two whitish wing bars. 

12. Chestnut brown colouring between 
wing bars and near wing tips. 

13. Some whitish streaking on the back. 

14. White underparts. 

15. Black legs and feet and long hind 
toenail. 

16. Short, notched, black tail with some 


white on outer tail feathers. 

17. Females had more central breast streak- 
ing than the males and the chestnut nape 
patch was lacking or very faint. 

18. Some males were approaching breed¬ 
ing plumage with yellow above and in 
back of the eye. In this more advanced 
plumage, they had a strong chestnut nape 
patch, sharply divided from the crown 
colouration. A white baron the side ofthe 
neck wasquite vivid on some individuals. 
They also had much more black on the 
throat and also on the crown, nearly con¬ 
cealing the central crown stripe. 

19. Size was slightly larger than a House 
Sparrow and slightly smaller and slim¬ 
mer than a Snow Bunting (six to seven 
inches). 


The Biological Diversity of ”87 Acre Park” 


by Corey Lewis 

By the broadest definition, a wilder¬ 
ness is an area untamed, uninhabited and 
unaltered by human beings. Today, vi¬ 
sions of wilderness have all but escaped 
the minds of modem man. We no longer 
have TRUE wiIdemess on this planet; but 
among all the roads, buildings, and agri¬ 
cultural fields of Stoney Creek, a small 
parcel of land still exists with a large 
number of habitat types containing an 
amazing amount of biological diversity. 
It’s not exactly wi lderness, but then again, 
what is? 

"87 Acre Park", located at the comer 
of Green Mountain Road and T enth Road 
on the Stoney Creek mountain has gone 
through many changes in past years. The 
site was once an active quarry, but has 
more recently been recognized as a wild¬ 


life viewing park. 

The abandoned quarry has long been 
known by avid birders as a great spot to 
seek migratory waterfowl in spring and 
fall, producing about twenty-five species 
of ducks and geese annually, but this 
vitally important stop-over is just one 
portion of the 87 Acre Park community. 

One of the other productive habitats 
is an expansive meadow to the north 
divided by two branches of Forty Mile 
Creek. This area is home to many breed- 
ing pairs of Bobolinks, Eastern 
Meadowlarks, Upland Sandpipers, Sa¬ 
vannah Spairows, Common Snipe, and 
American Woodcock. Found in the creek 
branches are Virginia Rails, American 
minkandamazingnumbersofbothNorth- 
em Leopard and Green Frogs. During 
wetter seasons the north branch holds 


several species offish classified as rare or 
uncommon in the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region. 

Between the quarry and the meadow, 
the Eramosa Escarpment covered in com¬ 
mon lilac, hawthorns, wild apple and 
staghorn sumac cuts across the landscape. 
The shrubbyvegetation draws many avian 
species; such as, Cedar Waxwing, Gray 
Catbird, American Goldfinch, and vari¬ 
ous Warblers. Also drawn by the plenti¬ 
ful browse along this ridge, white-tailed 
deer regularly use the Eramosa Scarp to 
feed and travel through the park. 

By fol lowi ng the Eramosa to the east, 
observers can get an excellent look at the 
quarry’s small but very productive 
wetland. The cattail dominated marsh 
situated at the north end of the quarry 
contains many Virginia Rail pairs during 
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the breeding season. American Bitterns, 
Green Herons, and Pied-billed Grebes 
have also been known to nest here. 

Below the water line, thriving 
populations of Largemouth and Small- 
mouth Bass co-exist with equally impres¬ 
sive populations of panfish such as green 
sunfish and pumpkinseed. 

Herptiles residing in and around the 
quarry include Bullfrog, Western Chorus 
Frog, Spring Peeper, Common Snapping 
Turtle, Midland Painted Turtle, and Milk 
Snake. 

The woods at the northeast comer of 
the quarry, complete with sedge mead¬ 
ows and a wooded swamp, contain a 
myriad of birds year-round but is prob¬ 
ably best known for its winter owls. At 
least six species of owls have been re¬ 
corded at various times using this site and 
for obvious reasons. Huge swamp white 
oaks provide ideal wintering roosts and 


hunting perches allowing these efficient 
predators to take advantage of an enor¬ 
mous Meadow Vole population in the 
grasses and sedges below. 

The voles, along with many other 
species of small mammals also feed a 
family of Red Fox which occasionally 
makes appearances for visitors. They regu¬ 
larly walk along the paths made by people 
to take advantage of the cleared trails and 
packed snow. 

The Vinemount Quarry is currently 
designated as an “Environmental Sig¬ 
nificant Area (ESA)” in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region and is considered an 
‘ ‘ Earth Science Area of Regional Signifi¬ 
cance” (HWNA1, 1993). Work is cur¬ 
rently underway to further strengthen 
protection for this park by conducting the 
OMNR Southern Ontario Wetland Evalu¬ 
ation. Preliminary research strongly sug¬ 
gests a ‘ ‘Class 1 ’ ’ designation is possible 


forthis site and it is hopefu 1 the evaluation 
will be completed by late spring 1998. 

There are several other ESA’s in the 
Vinemount Quarry area such as the north¬ 
east and southeast Tweedside Woodlots, 
Falco Woods, SaltfleetNortheast Woods, 
and Vinemount South Swamp. 87 Acre 
Park is classified for “Intensive Recrea¬ 
tional Use” by the City of Stoney Creek, 
however the other ESA’s are privately 
owned and permission is required before 
site visitations occur. 

The collection of biological, geo¬ 
logical and hydrological data is an impor¬ 
tant part ofthe wetland evaluation process. 
Anyone having records of any descrip¬ 
tion forthis site that they wish to contrib¬ 
ute, is asked to contact the author at (905) 
643-3335. The fax number is 643-6641. 
The address is: Corey Lewis 560 Fifty 
Rd. N„ Winona, ON L8E 5T5 M 


The Value of Protecting Natural Areas 
Part IV Benefits to Local Tourism 


The following is a continuation of a 
series prepared by John Struger which 
presents information fi-om Economic 
Impacts of Protecting Rivers, Trails and 
Greenway Corridors, a resource book 
published by the Rivers, Trails and Con¬ 
servation Assistance Program ofthe U.S. 
National Parks Service (Department of 
the Interior, 4th edition, 1995). Early 
parts in the series were published in 
March, November and December 1997 
issues of the Wood Duck. 

Greenways and natural areas can also 
stimulate the local economy and contrib¬ 
ute to the travel and tourism sectors by 
attracting visitors from outside the local 


area. Travel and tourism is the leading 
employer in several states and has been 
predicted to be the leading industry in the 
US and the World by the year 2000. 
Travel is also a leading industry and 
source of jobs within regions and local 
communities, and is increasing in relative 
economic importance. 

Expenditures for travel and tourism 
impact transportation, lodging, eating 
establishments, retail, and service busi¬ 
nesses. These expenditures support jobs, 
personal income, and government tax 
revenues. Travel industry employment 
for 1989 increased by nearly 3 million 
jobs from 1988. This employment in¬ 


cludes air transportation, intercity high¬ 
way travel, eating and drinking establish¬ 
ments, hotels and motels, and amusement 
and recreation services. 

The travel industry has continually 
out-performed the overall economy in 
creating new jobs. In 1992, travel-gener¬ 
ated visitor expenditures in California 
reached approximately $52.8 billion. 
These expenditures generated $938 mil¬ 
lion in local taxes, $2 billion in state taxes, 
668,000 jobs and 11.5 billion in payroll 
expenditures. 

A greenway or natural area, which 
provides local opportunities and enhances 
tourist draw, can be an important asset to 
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your community. Recent trend analy¬ 
ses show that weekend trips to nearby 
areas are on the increase, while the 
traditional two-week summer vacation 
is on the decline for today’s travellers. 
This is due to the job complications of 
two-family incomes, limited time budg¬ 
ets, interest in more specialized recrea¬ 
tion experiences, increased mixing of 
personal and business travel, and year 
round schools. 

Outdoor recreation, natural, his¬ 
torical, and cultural resources are in¬ 
creasingly important attractions for 
travellers. 

Ecotourism is an environmentally 
responsible form of travelling in which 
the focus is to experience the natural 
areas and culture of a region while pro¬ 
moting conservation and economically 
contributing to local communities. 
Ecotourism is one of the fastest growing 
areas of the travel industry. In 1992, 
according to the Travel Industry Year 
Book, it comprised 10to20%ofalltravel. 

A poll commissioned by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on American Out¬ 
doors found that natural beauty was the 
single most important criterion for tour¬ 
ists in selecting a site for outdoor recrea¬ 
tion. In a recent report, the governors of 
five New England states officially recog¬ 
nized open space as a key element in the 
“quality of life” in the region. They 
credited “quality of life” as providing 
the foundation of multi-billion dollartour- 
ism industry and bringing rapid economic 
growth to the region. 

In 1988, 75% of all travel was for 
pleasure. Outdoor recreation and enter¬ 
tainment are growing in importance and 
accounted for 41% of pleasure travel, 


while 34% was attributed to visiting fam¬ 
ily and friends. Business travel accounted 
for 17% of all travel in 1988, while the 
remaining 8% was attributed to personal 
and other reasons. 

Travellers are also increasingly at¬ 
tracted to educational-oriented experi¬ 
ences provided by cultural and historic 
sites. Along with recreation and beautiful 
natural sites,touristscitecultural heritage 
as one of three major reasons they travel 
to specific locations. One of the fastest 
growing areas of tourism includes cul¬ 
tural and historic community festivals, 
events and competitions. This will be a 
boom to community bases tourism. 

Greenways and trails can provide a 
link between historic and cultural sites. 
For example, the Azalea Trail in Mobile 
Alabama, serves as a city beautification 
project and attracts tourists. Because pres¬ 
ervation of these historic sites serves as a 
stimulus for tourism, there can be signifi¬ 
cant impacts to the local economy. 

A 1993 study by the Travel Industry 
of America shows that 35% of 1500 


respondents intended to visit a historic 
site whi le on vacation. A separate study 
notes that visitors stay a half-day longer 
and spend $62 more at historic sites 
than at other locations. 

In less than a decade, the establish¬ 
ment of the Lowell National Historic 
Site in Massachusetts, spurred the eco¬ 
nomic renewal of a depressed economy. 
The city of Lowell is prosperous and 
vibrant today. Investment by the public 
sector has totalled $122.7 million (in¬ 
cluding $18.7 from the National Park 
Service to establish the National His¬ 
toric Site). For every $1 of public in¬ 
vestment there has been a total private 
investment/return of $7. 

Greenways, rivers, trails and natural 
areas can have varied levels of tourist 
draw. They can be travel destinations in 
themselves, encourage area visitors to 
extend their stay in the area or enhance 
business and pleasure visits. The “level 
oftourist draw’ ’ determines the appropri¬ 
ate proportion of the visitor’s time and 
travel expenditures that can be attributed 
to the greenway. 

The San Antonio Riverwalk is con¬ 
sidered the anchor ofthe tourism industry 
in San Antonio, Texas. Tourism is the 
second largest economic sector in the 
city, accountingfor$ 1.2 billion annually. 

In 1988, users of the Elroy-Sparta 
Trail in Wisconsin averaged expendi¬ 
tures of $25.14 per day for trip-related 
expenditures. Total 1988 trail user ex¬ 
penditures were over $1.2 million. Ap¬ 
proximately 50% of the users were from 
out-of-state, and the typical usertravelled 
228 miles to get to the trail. 

More than 600,00 Americans took a 
bicycle vacation in 1985. Touring cy- 
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clists, when travelling in a group, spent 
$17 per day (camping), and $50 per day 
(staying in motels). Cyclists travelling 
alone spent an average of $22 (camping) 
and $60 per day (motels). 

River recreation in Oregon is one of 
the activities that attracts people from 
other areas. In the Columbia Gorge re¬ 
gion (consisting of the Hood River and 
Wasco counties), revenues from tran¬ 
sient lodging taxes grew just over 25% 
during 1992/93, following a similar in¬ 
crease of 21.4% in the previous year. 

Anchorage, Alaska hosted two US 
National X-Country Skiing Champion¬ 
ships in 1991. It was estimated that the 
competitors and their companions, total¬ 
ling approximately 1,000 people, in these 
two events spent almost $ 1,200,000 dur¬ 
ing the course of the competitions over a 
one week period. 

Rivers, trails, and green ways pro¬ 
vide unique resources which nearby travel 
and tourist-servingestablishments, cham¬ 
bers of commerce, and local visitors bu¬ 
reaus can capitalize on and feature in their 
advertising. Because a greenway is a 
desired and profitable amenity for these 
businesses, they may also be willing to 
contribute to the funding and develop¬ 
ment of the greenway. 

As a condition for development, the 
Campbell Inn in Campbell California 
was required to provide an easement for 
the Los Gatos Trail. Upon realizing the 
market potential of the trail, developers 
constructed part of the trail, an additional 
spur, and now provide rental bicycles for 
hotel guests. They also promote the trail 
in their brochure: “For fitness and fun, 
the Campbell Inn offers ajogging/biking 
trail connecting to a full series par course 


which... runs along a scenic trail, passing 
through forests and alongside a stream 
and two beautiful lakes”. Room rates 
range from $80 to $275 per night. 

Implementation of the Yakima 
Greenway spurred many business changes 
in the city of Yakima, Washington. The 
Rio Mirado motel credits their almost 
year-round occupancy to their proximity 
to the Greenway. Marti’s restaurant built 
a patio adjacent to the Green way and 
enjoys increased business from trail users 
and hotel guests. 

Svend’s Mountain Sports, a moun¬ 
tain climbing and cross country store, 
now stocks mountain bikes and roller 
blades due to the opportunities created by 
the Greenway. Svend’s would like to set 
up a rental concession during the summer 
season. Even nearby auto dealerships in¬ 
vite people to buy their car at the 
“Greenway Auto Plaza”. 

A survey of visitors to the 
Northwoods area in Wisconsin found 
that almost 1.5 million non-residents vis¬ 
ited this area in July and August of 1987. 
These non-resident guests spent almost 
$153 million in July and August, with an 
average daily expenditure of $14.66 per 
person. Many tourism expenditure stud¬ 
ies focus upon non-residents staying in 
commercial lodging facilities. What was 
interesting about this study was that those 
staying in camp grounds, with friends and 
relatives was a very important part of total 
visitor expenditures. 

Theactual amountspentby greenway 
visitors, from out of the local area, at 
businesses within your local economy 
represents only a portion of the total 
economic activity resulting from this 
spending. For instance, greenway visi¬ 


tors purchase goods and services from 
local businesses. In turn, these businesses 
and their employees purchase goods and 
services from other businesses, thereby 
creating a change reaction. These pur¬ 
chases of goods and services between 
firms occur between different economic 
sectors, such as manufacturing, agricul¬ 
ture, and transportation. Therefore, an 
increase in visitor expenditures is likely 
to impact related sectors in the economy. 

The total impact resulting from an 
increase in visitor expenditures can be 
described in terms of direct, indirect, and 
induced effects. Understandingthese three 
levels of effects is important because they 
showthe initial greenway-related expendi¬ 
ture generates additional economic activ¬ 
ity within your local orregional economy. 

In summary, the Total Economic 
Effects of Greenway Expenditures = 
Direct Effects (Purchases by greenway 
users) + Indirect Effects ( Purchases of 
supplies and materials by the producers 
of greenway related products and serv¬ 
ices, and the purchases made by the pro¬ 
ducers of the supplies and materials) + 
Induced Effects (Purchases of produc¬ 
tion supplies and materials by producers, 
resulting from purchases by households). 

Many communities want to attract 
new, expanding, or relocating businesses 
to their area in order to increase their 
employment and tax bases. Retaining 
existing businesses within a community 
is even more important for economic 
stability^. The importance ofquality of 1 ife 
is increasingly cited as a major factor in 
corporate and business location decisions. 
Greenways, rivers, and trails contribute 
to quality of life, and their use is a benefit 
to corporate employees for exercise and 
relaxation. §! 
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by Rose Petersen 

We welcomed new members, it is 
good to see so many interested and inter¬ 
esting people come out to our meetings. 

The Identification session on small 
gulls was given by Kevin McLaughlin 
with the help of Barrie Cherriere’s excel¬ 
lent slides. As always, it was a thorough, 
well presented lesson. Kevin started out 
showing us numerous Boneparte’s Gulls, 
stand ing, flying and backwards on a wire. 
The idea is to get familiar with the com¬ 
mon bird first and then use it to find 
something else. Such as a Black-Headed 
Gull which is quite rare in our area. 

One of the birds we usually do see 
every year is the Little Gull, the smallest 
gull in the world. I learned a good tip on 
telling this bird from the Boneparte’s. 
First if it is flying, the underwing on the 
Little Gull is dark, but if he isn’t flying 
you look to see if there is black showing 
on the primary tips over the tail. If there 
is, it is a Boneparte’s if it shows white 
right over the whole area it is a Little Gull. 
We also were shown the field marks for 
Black-Legged Kittiwake, Sabines, and 
Frank 1 in ’ s Gu I Is as we 11 as the rarer Laugh¬ 
ing Gull. Kevin also threw in two “fan¬ 
tasy land” birds, the Ivory Gull and the 
Ross’ Gull, both very occasionally ap¬ 
pearing in Ontario. 

The bird sightings included many 
reports of Common Redpolls, Evening 


Grosbeaks and some Purple Sandpipers. 
There is a Barrow’s Goldeneye down 
along the lake around the Grey’s Road 
area, probably the same one that was 
there last year. Rob Dobos reported that 
the Fall Bird Count had 140 species of 
birds with the actual numbers of birds 
high overall. 

Mike Street asked everyone to be on 
the watch for Trumpeter Swans and to 
report the band colours to the Hot Line. 
The Wye Marsh study was cancelled due 
to budget cuts. 

Our speaker was Dr. Richard 
Knapton. Richard presented us with a 
travelogue of his trip to Cambridge Bay 
in July 19%. Since it is the high arctic 
there are not a lot of bird species; they did 
well to see 44 species in one week. 

The presentation started with slides 
of maps of the area so we could get a sense 
of where in the world is Cambridge Bay 
and then showed the village itself from 
several angles so we got the feel for the 
place. You see flat. You see rocks. You 
don’t see trees and you don’t see green. 
The temperature was around 5 to 10 
degrees Celsius at that time, so no mos¬ 
quito problems. The area has been popu¬ 
lated by Inuit for hundreds of years as a 
summer fishing place. Now, due to tour¬ 
ism it swells to around 1,000 in the sum¬ 
mer. Because of this tourism the Inuit do 
not hunt Musk Ox or ducks or fox any¬ 
where around the village so you have 
good sightings of these animals. 

There are three very bad roads going 
out of Cambridge Bay. They only go for 
15 km and then they end. The tundra is 
magnificent at that time of year, full of 
wonderfu 1 wildflowersand about six spe¬ 
cies of arctic butterflies. The foxes are 


breeding during July and Richard was 
able to see many dens with kits. It is hard 
to believe how fragile and yet strong 
these living creatures are. 

Then of course we were treated to 
birds. Marvellous slides of all sorts of 
nesting shorebirds, I especially liked the 
Red and Red-Necked Phalaropes. Richard 
told us how efficient and numerous the 
jaeger species were, especially the Long- 
Tailed and the Pomerine. He watched 
oneofthemhuntingpickingupjustfledged 
Lapland Longspurs and other small birds. 
When the lemming population was high, 
thejaegers, Snowy Owls and Arctic Foxes 
were also breeding and high in numbers 
and consequently the numbers of other 
species crashed such as the ptarmigan 
species and Arctic Hare. There was a 
sense of how nature is raw, in tooth and 
claw, but also how nature balances from 
one year to the next. 

Richard Knapton will be leading a 
trip to Cambridge Bay next year, in July 
1998.1 know Ian and I would sure like to 
be two of the happy participants in that 

Changes to the Board of 
Directors 

Unfortunately, due to an increase in 
personal commitments, Sean Morley has 
resigned from the post of Conservation/ 
Education Director. The Board accepts, 
with regret, his resignation. Brian 
McHattie has moved from Director-at- 
Large to fill the post of Conservation/ 
Education and Don McFadyen has been 
appointed to the Board as Director-at- 
Large. Welcome, Don, we look forward 
to working with you. ||§ 
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J immy Skunk... Sammy Jay... Farmer 
Brown’s Boy... the Merry Little Breezes 
.. Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun. If these are 
almost as familiar to you as your own 
name, you are likely one of the tens of 
thousands who were introduced to the 
world of MotherNature through the writ¬ 
ings of Thorton W. Burgess. 

Bom in Sandwich, Massachusetts in 
1874, Burgess grew up exploring the 
beaches and dunes and ponds and mead¬ 
ows of Cape Cod. As he wrote in his 
autobiography Now I Remember (1960): 
“To a certain extent man is a reflection of 
his environment. It exerts an influence on 
his character and development that he 
cannot escape. He may not be aware of it. 
He may scoff at the idea of it. But it is 
there, working through his sub-conscious¬ 
ness all through life.” 

His first book of nature stories Old 
Mother West Wind publ ished in 1910 was 
a collection of short stories originally 
written for his young son who was living 
with relatives, his mother having died at 
his birth. The success ofthis bookquickly 
led to his syndicated Bedtime Stories 
which appeared in daily newspapers 
across the United States and Canada for 
more than four decades, making a total of 


some 15,000 stories. Through these sto¬ 
ries, readers young and old were intro¬ 
duced to Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, Little 
Joe Otter and all of the other inhabitants 
of the Green Meadow, the Green Forest, 
the Laughing Brookand the SmilingPool. 
My father fondly remembered his mother 
read ing these tales to h im before he started 
school. 

Burgess readily admitted that his ini¬ 
tial purpose in writing these stories was 
purely monetary but he quickly came to 
realize that they served a much larger 
purpose: 

“As the success of the stories grew, 
my own education began. Gradually I 
awoke to the understanding that enter¬ 
tainment was in truth incidental, merely 
the means to an important end; that I was 
in possession of the master key to educa¬ 
tion along many and widely diverse lines; 
that Nature is the universal teacher.” 

Between 1913 and 1919 his twenty 
volume Bedtime Story series was pub¬ 
lished. The Adventures of Mr. Mocker 
from this series, a gift from an aunt and 
uncle when I was four, was my introduc¬ 
tion to his writing. Now tattered and tom 
from much handling, it still occupies a 
special place on my natural history book¬ 
shelf. 

Some 27 years before I was to meet 
up with him for the first time down in 
“OF Virginny”, I was aware that Mr. 
Mocker had a grey coat and a longtail and 
was renowned forhis ability to imitate the 
calls and songs of his avian friends and 
was even known to sometimes sing at 
night. 

Next month: More about the influ¬ 
ence of Thorton W. Burgess. 


Escarpment Ecology Report 
Not Released to Public 

Excerptedfrom the newsletter of the 
Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment 
(CONE), Autumn 1997. 

Well over $1 million of top-notch, 
taxpayer-funded ecological research 
about the Niagara Escarpment is being 
suppressed by the Mike Harris govern¬ 
ment, for reasons unknown. 

An enormous amount of on-the- 
ground research was carried out by highly 
qualified scientists within the Ministry of 
Natural Resources (MNR) to produce a 
report titled Ecological Survey of the 
Niagara Escarpment Biosphere Reserve. 
Almost $1 million of public funds (from 
MNR and the Ontario Heritage Founda¬ 
tion’s Niagara Escarpment Fund) was 
spent to complete the work, which was 
done in the early 1990s. As early as 1994, 
MNR scientists presented the report’s 
findings at that year’s Leading Edge con¬ 
ference. But the written report has been 
suppressed ever since. 

CONE understands that the report 
was finally printed, again at further pub¬ 
lic expense, earlier this year. Boxes and 
boxes of the report apparently remain 
under lock and key somewhere within 
MNR. 

CONE is encouragingpeople to write 
to Premier Harris to askwhy areport that 
is scientifically worthy and that contains 
invaluable information on the ecology 
and natural features of the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment has not been released 

The address is Premier Mike Harris, 
Legislative Building, Queen’s Park, To¬ 
ronto, Ontario MlA 1A1. The Premier's 
fax number is416-325-3745. ^ 
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Monarch MigrationReport 



The following report is re¬ 
printed from The Guelph Field 
Naturalist. It is one of a series of 
reports on the monarch migration 
prepared by Elizabeth Donnelly of 
Journey North. 

NovemberlS, 1997-I’mwrit- 
ing this final migration update di¬ 
rectly to you from Angangueo, 
Mexico to confirm that the mon- 
archs have indeed made it home 
for the winter. 

We drove here from Mexico City 
yesterday. After driving for three hours, 
we began to see them very suddenly, just 
east of Zitacuaro. First one, then another 
- and within a mile we drove into a 
blizzard of monarchs, all floating through 
the air like huge snowflakes. 

The countryside here is scattered with 
daisy-like flowers (composites) which 
grow on huge bushes, often 8-10 feet fall. 
Many butterflies were drinking nectar 
from these flowers, fattening up before 
their long winter dormancy. Most, how¬ 
ever, were in flight, drifting together in 
the same direction, continuing the silent 
parade that’s been travelling toward this 
region since August. 

The long trip has clearly taken a toll 
on the monarchs. I was suiprised to see 
how dull and faded their wings were, 
quite unlike the bright colours and fresh 
condition they had when we last saw 
them in the north. Though it was easier to 
see the butterflies that were flying low, it 
was most remarkable to look up in the sky 
and imagine their numbers. The butter¬ 
flies filled a huge column of air and we 
travelled through them for over 30 miles. 


They were higher than the eye could see, 
and even with binoculars it was impossi¬ 
ble to see how high the cloud of butterfl ies 
reached. 

As we drove into Angangueo, mon¬ 
archs were everywhere: flying past win¬ 
dows and over rooftops, past donkeys 
carrying loads of wood, past children 
dressed in red school uniforms and men 
wearing the cowboy hats typical of this 
region, past chickens in people’s yards 
and houses painted with vivid colours. 

Against this backdrop of Mexican 
life were the same monarchs, so familiar 
in my garden at home, but now in an 
entirely different place. The atmosphere 
was lively and festive, and the butterflies 
decorated the sky as if for their own 
homecoming celebration. 

Up in the Sierra Chincua sanctuary 
the size of the over-wintering colony has 
grown substantially since biologist 
Eduardo Rendon watched the first arriv¬ 
als during the weekend of November 1 
and 2. Where there were two trees filled 
with monarchs on November 2, there are 
now 800 - juat two weeks later. 

Already the forest floor beneath these 


buttefly trees is littered with the 
w ings of dead monarchs. The birds 
and mice that will prey on the 
butterflies here all winter must 
welcome the arrival of this easy 
source of food. 

This week, as the butterflies 
continue to arrive and settle into 
the forest where they’ll spend the 
winter, we’re visiting schools in 
the surrounding region. Many of 
the symbolic monarchs you made are 
being given to the children here to watch 
over until spring. 

I’m taking as many pictures as I can, 
but 1 wish you could be here in person to 
see the excitement your butterflies bring. 
Each child carefully chooses one butter¬ 
fly, then discovers where it came from 
and locates the home town of their new 
friend on a map. Though these children 
I ive right beside the monarch sanctuaries, 
they often don’t know they are a world 
treasure. The Symbolic Migration is help¬ 
ing them to see the importance of their 
place, and to realize that children across 
North America know about them and 
care about the butterflies.... Hi 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
welcome some of our newest HNC mem¬ 
bers, who have joined the Club in the past 
couple of months: 

Ken Dolbear and family 
Helene Keller-Dutka and family 
Barbara McMahon 
Catherine Morel 
Sheri Ross and Corey Lewis 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, January 12 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Cross Canada Nature Check-Up 

Dan Stuckey 

Dan Stuckey, Wildlife Theme Coordinator 
for the Kortright Centre for Conservation, 
will take us on a slide tour across Canada as 
he explains the state of some Canadian wild¬ 
life species. His talk will pay particular atten¬ 
tion to endangered species and the recovery 
plans in place to help these species. 

Bring a friend and help expand the 
membership of the HNC. 

Next Month 

Monday, February 9 8:00p.m. 

Nature & Wildlife Photography 

Robert McCaw 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 
Wednesday, Januaty 21 

The Plant Study Group is looking to be 
informal, interesting and interactive. Meet at 
Pam's house, 34 Jasmine Street, Hamilton. 

Organizer; Pam Watts 388-4482 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday’, Januaty 31st - 9:30 a.m. 
Christie Outdoor Education Centre 
Cramer Road 

WINTER ECOLOGY 
Snowshoeing / Cross-Country Skiing 
(weather permitting) 

Bring a mug for hot chocolate. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, Januaty 19 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identifica¬ 
tion session and a workshop, film or set of 
slides about some aspect ofbirding. Ifyou are 
a beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and enthu¬ 
siasm. 

This month: John Miles, a life member and 
former president of our Club, will share some 
of his experiences as a bird bander. 

Organizer: Lois Evans 545-8171 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. 
The cupboard is nearly bare. We need 
material on all subjects. 

Let us know aboutthe interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to Don McLean, 
68-151 Gateshead Crescent, Stoney 
Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline for submissions is generally the 
membership meeting before the issue 
appears. 


January 1Q98 

UPCOMING EVENTS 

Early January 
LAKE ONTARIO 
WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. To confirm your participation and the 
when and where, contact George Naylor at 
575-9016 

Saturday, January 24, 9:00 a.in. 

HAWKS AND OWLS 

Go searching for winter birds in the country. 
Meet at South Hamilton Mall, N- W comer of 
Rymal andUpper James,near Kelsey’s. (Bad 
weather day: Sunday Jan. 25) Contact: Mike 
Street 648-3737 


Thank You 

Happy New Year! I hope everyone 
had a Safe and Happy Holiday! 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank those members who brought in 
donations for the food bank., your contri¬ 
butions were greatly appreciated! Spe¬ 
cial thanks also go out to all the members 
who brought in all the delicious Christ¬ 
mas goodies! Let’s hope that everybody 
has a Happy 1998! 

Cathy Cooper (Social Director) 


Need a Ride? 

Ifyou need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, togetherwith their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 
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HNC Board of Directors 

1997-98 

Executive 


President: 

Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Vice-President: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Secretary: 

Gillian Quick 
Treasurer: 

627-4714 

Walter Muma (519) 622-6954 

Directors 


Conservation/Education: 

Brian McHattie 

540-1441 

Director-at-Large: 

Don McFadyen 

Field Events: 

627-1034 

Terry Stortz 

777-8151 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

Past President: 

540-1441 

Betty Blashill 

Program: 

664-8796 

Glenn Barrett 

546-9764 

Publicity: 

Christine Bishop 
Sanctuary: 

648-8665 

Frank Morley 

Social: 

575-0668 

Cathy Cooper 

Wood Duck Editor: 

545-0791 

Don McLean 

664-8796 

Co-ordinators 

and 

Representatives 

Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 
John Hannah 

627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Pam Watts 

388-4482 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 
Norm Ralston 

383-1397 

FON Representative: 
Wolfgang Luff 

681-2276 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

545-8171 

Birding Hotline: 

648-9537 
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Membership Fees 1997-98 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton- Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Ham ill on- Wentworth Free 
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